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The object of this organization shall be 
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Equal Rights 


Illuminating the Issue 
HE Treton Times of April 2, 1932, under the title, “Don’t Cloud the 
Issue,” protests editorially against the National Woman’s Party equality 


reservation to United States entrance to the World Court. 
The editor gs dx 


“To the Senate Foreign Relations Committee has come the request that 
a reservation prescribing sex equality be attached to the World Court 
protocols. The proposition enjoys the active support of Senator cae | of 
Illinois, and the National Woman’s Party. 

“Such a demand, however, is scarcely designed to facilitate Senate action 
on the question of Anierican adherence. The World Court issue is already 


Surrounded by a vast amount of prejudice and reaction. To inject the ques-— 


tion of sex equality would be further to impede a movement which has made 
virtually no official headway in this country during the past six years. 

“Tf the National Woman’s Party is genuinely desirous of lending enlight- 
ened support to the World Court project, it will not press controversial side- 


lights at the present time.. After America has joined the Court there will be 


plenty of time to seek the incorporation of advanced ideas which have no 


direct bearing upon the fundamental aim of — peaceful adjudication 
of disputes.” 


This editorial bears close reading. It has a familiar sound to Feminists. 
Throughout history every time woiien have asked for equality, no matter 
how, no matter where, there has always been something “more important,” 


oo the success of which women must not jeopardize, — Women must not offer 
“sidelights,” 


In asking that the law which the World Court will apply shall not con- 
tain inequalities based on sex, women are charged with responsibility for 


_ injury to the Court, our adherence to which, it is stated, has made no head- 


way in six years. Men have wrangled for six years over various texts and 


conflicting interpretations, in a desire to obviate real or imagined dangers 


to the United States. It is all right for men to fight to protect what they 
consider their interests. It is all wrong for women to fight to protect what 
they consider theirs. What a lameniable example.of the double standard 


| which still divides men and women! 


ET it ke rene again and stated clearly. We are not opposing the World 
Court. This Court, however admirable, however necessary, is, after all, 


. @ piece of machinery. It may be a glamorous piece of machinery. it may 
_ be a piece of machinery without which the world cannot get along har- 


moniously. We, as Feminists, are not passing judgment on this piece of 


Machinery. We are attempting to safeguard the dignity, and the destiny, 


of women. We are concerned as always with human rights. This is no new 


- ground the National Woman’s Party takes, We build for all time upon the 
rock of equality. 


After our Government has dined the Court there will be plenty of time, 
we are told, to seek to have our ideas heard. The editor is wrong. The time 
to protest is before entry, not after. 

Already the first part of the code of law which the Court will apply has 
been adopted and awaits ratification by nations of the world. This first part. 
is based on inequality in nationality. Women everywhere have sought to 
compel abandonment by the League of Nations of this unfair convention. 
The League persists in wanting this chapter made law, over the protests of 
women. We cannot wait another day. We may even now be too late. 

We are further told that our ideas “have no direct bearing upon the 


. fundamental aim of securing peaceful adjudication of international disputes.” 
With this we resolutely disagree. If men but knew it, there is no more funda- 


mental premise upon which to build a peaceful world than that of equality 


for all the individuals who make up the international community. The aim 


of every treaty, the aim of every international agreement, the purpose of all 
international intercourse is, ultimately, to equalize benefits; to equalize 


unequal relations between nations and among the individuals which compose 


them. 

Tn asking for equality in the code, which the World Court Will apply, we 
are again raising the cry of all those ‘who have struggled for justice througbh- 
out the history of the world. 
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Rebecca C. Winsor: F eminist, Mother and Citizen 


IKE Lucretia Mott and the isacy 
suficage workers, my mother was 
an old-fashioned home-lovying wom- 
an, Accomplished in all domestic arts, 


she was unflinching in household duties 


in an age when the home was a workshop 
with an endless round of pickling, pre- 
‘serving, dusting, dishwashing, sewing and 
mending. It was a family saying that 
young married women sink into a bog of 
domesticity. But there was something 
in my mother’s nature that lifted her out 
of this bog when the time and opportunity 
came for her to rise and to become a 
pioneer in many fields. Some of her 
activities I will endeavor to describe here. 

Perhaps it was an inheritance from 
colonial ancestors, founders of the coun- 
try, women as well as men, who bore the 
brunt and the hardships that led her to 
take such keen interest in the affairs of 


the nation and jn civic welfare. By and. 


by the ballot seemed indispensible as a 

tool to make that interest effective. 
When the Colonial Dames was started 

my mother’s name was among the signers 


of the call to organize. She then had 
often to hear the historic slogan: “Taxa- 


tion without representation is tyranny.” 
It applied to women as well as to men, 
she thought, though few of her conserva- 
tive friends and relatives could see it. 
Courage was required to struggle against 
the deadly atmosphere of old Philadel- 
phia society. 

But my mother did not think of herself 
as brave. In fact she did not think about 
it at all. She was not a self-conscious 
person. She had the courage of her con- 
victions — not of other people’s convic- 
tions. She expressed them openly, being 
only careful not to wound others’ feelings. 

Her love for her own children broad- 
ened out to include all the children of 
the community. For thirteen years she 
worked to arouse the voters (maaree) 


By Mary Winsor 


of Lower Merion Township to the neces- 


sity of establishing playgrounds before 
land vaiues should become prohibitive. 


Those thirteen years hastened her develop- 


ment as a Feminist. “If the women had 
had the ballot I could have accomplished 
this in a third of the time!” she said. 


REBECCA CHAPMAN WINSOR 


Her sympathies were with women. 


‘Sheltered, protected, even petted herself, 


she sensed the dangers to which women 
were exposed. “I have all the rights I 
want!” might be the complacent saying of 
some fashionable wealthy “anti.” “But 
perhaps some other woman has not all 
the rights she wants,” replied my mother. 

Never through all her efforts was there 
the slightest bitterness or sex antagonism. 
Men liked to work with her. She had 
a cheerful spirit and appreciated the 
funny side of these serious movements. 
After we had won the vote she looked back 
with some regret that it was all over. 


ia cause was ever so delightful — 
so joyous!” 

But she was not in the léast over-awed 
by men. When the men of our family 
forbade her to march in the first great 
suffrage parade she seized her little suf- 
frage flag and stamped out the house, 
followed by her three daughters. 

When the vast suffrage parade and 
pageant in Washington, on the eve of 


_ President Wilson’s inauguration, was al- 


most broken up by mobs of drunken raf. 
flans, my mother’s only concern was to 
put the young girls of our delegation in 
the centre, where they could escape the 
obscene remarks of the populace, while 
she, calm and brisk, marched next to the 
crowd. 


“Here comes grandma!” the 


_fians, but overawed by her dignity they 


behaved with more decency. 
At first her activities were given to the 
Woman’s Suffrage Party, lending strength 


and courage to thousands of timid women. 


Then the United States entered the 
World War. My mother, though an ar- 


dent supporter of the war, did not think 


that the battle for the ballot should be 
slowed up for a moment. When the old 
line suffragists dropped suffrage work, 
she quietly expressed disappointment. 
The National Woman’s Party’s determi- 


nation to keep up the struggle met with | 


her cordial approval. During the terrible 
period that followed, bringing picketing 


and imprisonment to my two sisters and. 


me, she paid no heed to the storm of anger 
that beat upon us but remained constant 


to the cause, giving time, money and her 


powerful influence and throwing open 
our house for the National Woman’s 
Party méetings. It was pleasant to go 
with her to the polls 2. 1920 to cast her 
first ballot. 

She was a good mother, a good Femi- 


nist, a leading citizen. 


No o Adherence Without An Equal Code 


mittee at its meeting on Wednes- 
day, April 13, voted down the Pitt- 
man resolution regarding the World 
Court. Immediately the headquarters of 
the National Woman’s Party was. be- 
sieged by questioners demanding to know 
whether the equality reservation to en- 
trance to the World Court was affected 
by the adverse vote on the Pittman reso- 
lution. Maud Younger explained matters 
succinetly as follows: 
The National Woman’s Party is in- 
terested in only one thing bearing on 


ge HE eente Foreign Relations Com- 


Sur country’s adherence to the World 


Court. That one thing is, that the pro- 


jected code of ow which the Court 
will apply, shall not start with a na- 
tionality law based on inequality. The 
committee’s action today gives women 
more time to press for a hearing on the 
women’s reservation. More Woices are 
being added hourly against an unequal 


eode of law. American women have made. 


their hard-won gains toward liberty at 
too heavy a cost in time, talent and devo- 
tion to regard lightly the menace to their 
rights contained in this code of law pro- 
jected by the League of Nations. We will 
not stand by and see our country adhere 
to an international court which would 


apply a code of law based on the old — 


world subjection of women. 

It is unthinkable that the United States 
would consent to join the Court until this 
first part of the projected code affecting 
the nationality of American women is 
abandoned and a new convention based 
on equality in nationality is submitted to 
governments in place of the unjust. one. 

When the Territory of Wyoming asked 


admission to statehood, her constitution 


granting suffrage to women was found 
obnoxious. She was told she couldn’t 
come in with such a constitution. The 
governor of Wyoming replied to Congress, 
“Rather than come in without our women 
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we will stay out a hundred years.” This 
slogan well expresses the way women 
feel. We say, “Rather than enter the 
World Court which will apply law based 


forward with enihusissm toward a 
ray of light breaking upon the po- 
litical horizon which they hope will shed 
the sunshine of full suffrage upon their 
ranks. 
In 1929 a proposed law of electoral re- 
form was drafted on which the women 
had high hopes of riding to glory. Changes 


7 mE Roumanian women are looking 


_ in the government relegated the bill into 


the background where it has remained to 
the present time. However, the need for 
such a law is imperative and a movement 


is again being agitated to bring this meas- 


ure before the chambers. If this bill is 


successful we may soon see the presence 


of the Roumanian woman in the halls of 
parliament. 


The woman’s movement in Roumani2 


has been an interesting one, in the most 
part devoid of the violence and struggle 
that has marked similar movements in 
other countries. Looking back we find 
the Roumanian provinces at the begin- 
ning of the French Revolution under for- 
eign domination with the question of the 
rights of man just being broached. In 
the constitution of Moldavia of 1822 it 
is mentioned for the first time that there 
shall be equality at law for everyone with- 
out difference of classes, and equality in 
regard to personal liberty and the free- 
dom of work. But as far as the women 
were concerned the laws of the seven- 


teenth century were still in force. These 
laws stipulated that the husband was the 


supreme master of the family and that 
he had the legal right to beat his wife 
but not too much. 

The lack of aspiration on the part of 
the women may be explained in part by 
the absence of education among the 
women of that time. It was not until 
1821 that the first school was established 
for girls in the capital of Moldavia. This 
was for the benefit of the daughters of 
the nobles only. In 1854 a higher insti- 
tution of learning came into being. In 
view of this situation it is not surpris- 
ing that in the first part of the nineteenth 
century while the women in other coun- 
tries were fighting for their rights the 
position of the Roumanian woman was 
little better than that of a slave. 

Despite this fact the year 1848 marked 
the beginning of the awakening of the 
women of Roumania. Young men who had 


received their schooling in France were © 


returning with democratic ideas and a 
wild thirst to apply them in their native 
country. These ideals had a great effect 


not only upon the mentality of the men. 


on inequality to men and women in na- 
tionality, we will stay out a hundred 
years.” 

We do not propose to let the League of 


By Patricia Bennett Dimitriu 


Epitror’s Nore: Mme. Dimitriu is a weii-known 
writer, and for the past two years has been editor 
of The Bulletin, the official publication of the League 
of American Pen Women. She is an American by 
birth, daughter of Judge and Mrs. John W. Bennett, 
and sister of Richard Rea Bennett of the Batlimore 
Sun; and her husband, the Attaché of the Rou- 
manian Legation in Washington, belongs to an 
ancient family with roots deep in Roumanian his- 
tory. Mme, itriu spoke recently at Alva Bel- 
mont House. 


of the country but upon the women as 
well. We see now for the first time 


women taking part in a movement for the 
social emancipation of Roumanians, They 


organized themselves into groups to help 
their husbands and brothers secure free- 
dom for the country. Eleven years later 
the women were giving all the help they 
could muster for the success of the Union 
of the Roumanian Principalities. _ 

_ A great step toward the ultimate eman- 
cipation of women was made at this time. 
Also in the same year the Ministry of 
Public Instruction was founded, This 
body, four years later, introduced the 
primary instruction reform. Compulsory 
State school attendance was incorporated 
in the first Roumanian Constitution of 
1866. Thus through the single system of 
teaching, without distinction of class, 
wealth or sex, girls were given the same 
educational opportunity as their brothers. 


N the oceasion of the debates on the 

/ Constitution of 1866 there appeared 
for the first time the discussion of the 
right of women to vote. Many of the politi- 
cal leaders were favorable “in principle” 


_ to the women’s claims, but procrastinated 


when it came to applying the princinle 
to the constitution. The women had to 
be content with “Later we will consider 
this.” While the peasants received only 
partial suffrage, the landholders obtained 
full rights. The women of the Roumanian 
Union were classified under the Constitu- 
tion of 1866 with children, morons, the 
insane and criminals. They were refused 
all political and civil rights, 

In Moldavia, in 1866, Mme. Cornelia 
Emilian, the wife of a college professor, 
realizing that the social emancipation of 
women could only come through their eco- 
nomic freedom, organized a society of the 
Union of Roumanian Women and estab- 
lished the first Moldavian Normal School 
for Girls. This school is still in existence 
and is one of the best in Roumania. Nine 
years later she established the League of 
Roumanian Women whose object was to 
carry on the fight for securing full civil 
and political rights for women. To help 
in its work the league published a periodi- 


Equal Rights 


Nations lead us into a backward path— 
a path away from greater liberty for 
women, justice for all persons before the 
law. 


The Status of Women in Roumania 


cal, the League Bulletin. Unfortunately 
this was short lived. After two years both 


the League and the bulletin ceased to 
exist, 


Thirteen years later, in 1908, a woman 
professor in Moldavia, Mme. Tereza Stra- 
tilescu, established the Union of Rouman- 
ian Women Teachers. This organization 
was founded upon the same principle as 
its predecessor, to work for the social 
emancipation of women through helping 
them acquire economic independence. By 


_ helping the women to find a means of 


livelihood they would be able to live their 
own lives; make their personalities and 
wills felt. Therefore the first activity of 
the Union was to establish shops and 
other agencies to give employment to girls 
who wished to become independent. 


) T HE women were now making rapid 


progress, before 1910 two women had 
been admitted as university professors in 


_ the faculties of medicine and mathematics. 


They were beginning to make themselves 
felt in industry where they occupied 
places of importance and trust. They 
had succeeded in obtaining practically 
50 per cent. of the teaching positions in 
all the grades. 

The World War brought great changes 
in the direction of the emancipation of 
the women and brought out qualities 
heretofore unknown. Womeu were forced 
not only to manage their domestic affairs 
but to take over the direction of locai 
activities; to do the work of men on the 
farins and in the cities. The women now 
felt the need greater than ever for a 


‘ strong organization with the definite aim 


of advocating changes in the laws of the 
country under which they had no au- 
thority to administer their property or 
family interests. 

In 1917 they petitioned Parliament for 
full civil and political rights but without 
result. The following year they again 
petitioned Parliament but still im vain. 
However in this same year the women 
were admitted to school and diocesan 
councils. 

While the Code Napoleon reduced the 
woman to a household role, her actual 
position in Roumania has been quite dif- 
ferent. This will be found especially 
‘among the peasants where men and wol- 
en working side by side and sharing 
responsibilities have developed a pect- 
liarly rugged equality, in fact far beyond 
the legal sanction. 

It is quite fitting here to mention the 
work of the Roumanian women in Trat- 
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sylvania who, from 1860 until the World 
War while they were still under foreign 
rule, were pathfinders in the national and 
religious propaganda. They established 
Greek Orthodox schools in collaboration 
with the Bishops of Transylvania and 
made it possible for the people of Tran- 
sylvania and the Banat to develope their 
culture. They organized for the purpose 
of establishing public libraries every- 
where, national museums in the villages; 
pesides old age insurance and social wel- 
fare institutions. 


IMULTANEOUSLY with this move- 

ment the women of the just estab- 
lished old Roumanian kingdom organized 
the National Society of Greek Orthodox 
Women to instruct young women and fu- 
ture mothers in the national religious 
traditions of Roumania. The society was 
able to establish nine colleges and more 
than fifty nursery schools to care for the 
children of working parents between the 
ages of three and seven. 


A most important role was played by 
the Roumanian woman during the war. 
Due to her hospital activities she was able 
to save the lives of thousands and thou- 
sands Of soldiers. She has been able 
through the founding of the Society for 
the Assistance of War Orphans to estab- 
lish hundreds of educational institutions 
for these waifs. Due to her initiative a 
memorial chapel was built on one of the 


battlefields where the bones of ten thou- 


sand soldiers have been placed. Through 
her work the cornerstone of the cathedral 
at Cluj, in Transylvania, was laid. It was 
in this cathedral that the union of all 
Roumania was celebrated. 


After the war the transformation of 
a small nation of seven million people 
into a nation of seventeen million, of 
which fourteen million are Roumanians 
and the remaining three million citizens 
belonging to different nationalities, 
created a complete change iu the internal 
life of the State. It was especially the 
desire of the women to collaborate with 
all nationalities in all walks of life and 
to live together in peace and good will. 
It was on this basis that the National 
Council of Roumanian Women was 
founded in 1923. Already it has become 
a force to be reckoned with. 


It is well to mention two of the many 
women who have played an important 
part in the National Council and the 
Feminist movement. Princess Alexan- 
drina Cantacuzine who has served as the 
president of the National Council of Reu- 
Manian Women, vice-president of the 
Woman’s International Council, tech- 
nical councillor to the Roumanian dele- 
gation at the League of Nations, president 
of the Woman’s Little Entente, president 
of the Roumanian Woman’s Auxiliary 
section of the International ex-Service- 


them as heads or directors. 


men’s Federation (Fidac) and president- 
general of the Roumanian Women’s Na- 
tional Orthodox Society. As well as Mme. 
Calypso Botez, who has served as the 
president of the National Councii of Row- 
manian Women and as the chief of the 
Social Welfare Bureau of Bucharest. As 
director she has reorganized the Bureau 
and the orphan asylums. Orphans now 
receive their education in the State 
schools where they study side by side 
with the more fortunate. At the com- 
pletion of the grammar school period they 


are sent to the industrial schools where 
they are taught a craft. This is all done 
at the expense of the city of Bucharest. 


She has also organized summer colonies 
for school ‘children. By this means the 


_ children of the poor are able to spend the 


summer at the seashore or in the moun- 
tains. To prevent waste in the matter 
of distributing help to the needy Mme. 


Botez has introduced an effective method — 


of investigating cases coming into her 
bureau. 

With such women as these at their 
head the National Council of women hag 
carried out a most comprehensive pro- 
gram of activity beginning with the estab- 
lishment of schools for young women to 
help them in their effort to become a real 
economic force. A commercial school was 
founded where accounting, typewriting, 
stenography and foreign languages are 
taught to students making it possible for 


them io take positions in banks and com- 


mercial firms. 

This enterprise has borne fruit. Today 
in the post and telegraph offices of Rou- 
mania women are oceupying from 45 to 
50 per cent. of the positions. In the 


telephone system women occupy 90 per 


cent. of the places, while 30 per cent. of 
the public officials are women, some of 
There are 
women lawyers, physicians, architects, 
chiefs of bureaus in government depart- 
ments and in private concerns. We also 
find them as heads of clinics, lecturers 
and university professors who have the 
same rights and privileges in the State 
schools as men. 


N the creating of the Woman’s Little 

Entente the National Council has tried 
to bring about a constant collaboration 
between Roumania, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece and Yugoslavia for 
moral support and to help in the move- 
ment of the pacification of Southeastern 
Europe. In order to keep the members 
informed of the great problems of the day 
the Little Entente conducted a series of 
economic conferences with the help of 
persons well known in political and eco- 
nomic life. 

The Constitution of 1923 which was 
drafted for the new kingdom granted to 
the Roumanian women the right to ob- 
tain the vote by piacing in Article 6 


that: 


“Special laws, voted by a majority 
of two-thirds, shall determine the con- 


, ditions under which women may exercise 
rights.” 
“Article 108 that women might vote and 


And stipulating in 


sit in town and district councils. How- 
ever it was not until the summer of 1929 
that the government influenced by the 
expressed opinion of the peasants that 
“their women who share the hardship of 
their daily life should come along to 
vote with them,” granted to women the 
right to vote and to be elected in the town 
and district councils. The Roumanian 
women claim that they are the first Latin 


' women to obtain the right to participate 


in the administration of their country. 
The vote is extended to: 


Women over 21 years of age who have 
high school education. 

Women government clerks. 

War widows. 


Women decorated for exceptional ser-. 
vice to the country. 

Women who at the date of the pro- 
mulgation of this law were the heads of 
social welfare or educational institutions 
recognized by the State. 


HAT winter the Roumanian women 

took part in the elections for the first 
time. They organized themselves for this 
purpose into a group which would help 
them obtain success in the elections. 

When one stops to think that only a 
short while ago there was no woman’s 
movement in Roumania one cannot help 
but admire the results that they have 
obtained. The women came forth vic- 
torious with one hundred women coun- 
cilors and two mayors of villages. In the 
city of Bucharest seven women were — 
elected as councilors. 

Another measure of great import in 
which the women have won only a partial 
victory is in the reform of the civil code. 
In 1929 a bill was presented by members 
of parliament dealing with the civil 
rights of women in. conformity with 
Article 6 of the Constitution which 
grants to women full civil rights on an 
equal basis with men. This bill had the 
ill fate to be voted down by the legis- 
lative committee of the lower chamber 
and was tabled. It was a bitter blow to 
the women who had been assured of the 
good faith of the committee. 

However they did gain one Lcmostand 
point. The National Council had won the 
right to participate in a consultative 
capacity at the proceedings of the com- 
mission charged by the Supreme Legis- 
lative Council to frame the bill modifying 


the civil code of Roumania. Questions 


pertaining to the rights of women under 
discussion were: 


The legal residence of the married 
woman. 

The free exercise of a craft or profes- 
sion by women. 

The nationality of a Roumanian woman 
married to a foreigner. 
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- The representation of the interests of 
the married couple regarding third par- 
ties. 


The rights of the husband and life over 
their estate. | 


Their rights over properties Pegs: 
after marriage. 
The name of the married woman. 


The National Council of Women was 
asked to give its views regarding these 
questions to the commission. Their de- 

liberations are as follows: — 


The legal residence shall be determined 
by the necessities of the family life. 


Both husband and wife shall exercise 


any profession which does not come into — 


conflict with the dignity of the family or 
its security. : 


The Roumanian woman married to a 
foreigner shall retain her nationality. un- 


HE National 


Seeks Voice in 
Nation's Court Woman’s Party, 
By Max Stern headed by Mrs. O. 
H. P. Belmont, is 
today pressing for 
Tribees, an early hearing on 


a new reservation 
to the United 
. States adherence to 
the World Court, introduced yesterday 


March 31, 1932. 


on behalf of the women by Senator J. 


Hamilton Lewis and urged by Senator 
La Follette. Both senators oppose ad- 
herence. 

The proposal is that the United States 
adhere with this reservation: “Providing 
that the code of law to be administered by 
ihe World Court shall not contain in- 
equalities based on sex.” 

“To often,” the Woman’s Party declara- 
tion says, “women have permitted na- 
tional codes to be written without protest, 


with the resu't that women suffer grave 


legal handicaps in every =? of the 
world.” 


Stimson Hopeful S HCRETARY 
On Way to Parley 
L. Stimson, aboard 


vending 
April 9, 1932. today en route for 


Geneva, where he 
will assume _ the 
- leadership of the American delegation to 
the disarmament conference, expressed 
before his departure confidence that 
agreements are in prospect on “a number 
of useful measures designed to limit the 
chances cf war.” 


A delegation from the New York Com- 
mittee of the ational Woman’s Party 
commended Mr. Stimson for his defense 
of equality. for men and women in their 
national rights expressed in the rejection 
by the United States of an unequal na- 
tionality convention adopted by The 


less it is otherwise stipulated | in the mar- 


riage contract. 
Children born of a Roumanian woman 


married to a foreigner and on Roumanian — 


territory shall be Roumanian citizens. 


The important acts of the daily family 


life can be accomplished by each of the 
couple separately or jointly. 

The husband or wife may administer 
each his own properties but is not per- 
mitted to alienate or mortgage them 


without the consent of the other. If | 


there is an unwarranted refusal of con- 


sent, the other can bring suit. 


The estate acquired during the mar- 
riage by either the husband or the wife is 


‘presumed to be the result of their com- 


mon efforts which gives them Equal 
Rights over these estates in case the mar- 
riage is dissolved. 

These estates will be administered dur- 


ing the marriage by the member under 


whose name they have been secured and 


Press Comment . 


or Strate Henry 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


ELEGRAPH or write to these | 

Senators asking their support of — 
the Equality Reservation to the | 
United States adherence to the 
World Court: 


Wiiliam E, Borah, Idaho 
Hiram W. Johnson, California 3 
George H. Moses, New Hampshire | 
Arthur Capper, Kansas 
David A. Reed, Pennsylvania 
Simeon D. Fess, Ohio : 
_ Robt. M. La Follette, Jr., Wisconsin 
- Arthur H. Vanderberg, Michigan 
Arthur R. Robinson, Indiana 
Otis F. Glenn, Illinois 
Bronson Cutting, New Mexico 
Claude A. Swanson, Virginia 
Key Pittman, Nevada 
Joseph T. Robinson, Arkansas 
Thomas J. Walsh, Montana 
Pat Harrison, Mississippi 
Walter F. George, Georgia 
Hugo L. Black, Alabama 
Robert F. Wagner, New York 
Tom Connally, Texas 
J. Hamilton Lewis, Illinois 
Henrik Shipstead, Minnesota 


Hague conference on the codification of 
international law. | 


EW YORK, 


Bergen County 
Women Greeted April 8.—Sec- 
By Stimson  Yvetary of State 


Stimson received a 
delegation of wom- 
en today in the 

; grand salon of the 
Tle de France. The women represented 
the various organizations working for 


Hudson Dispatch 
April 9, 1932. 


* 


April 10, 1932. 


Equal Richt 


the revenues from them wit be used for 
the family. 


These estates cannot be alienated ex. 


cept by the husband and wife jointly. 


The married woman shall retain her 
family name adding that of her husband. 


The child will carry his father’s name to 
which he may add his mother’s. 


_ Again in 1980 the woman’s civil rights | 
bill was presented to the legislature, this 
time by the Minister of Justice. The bilj 
was reported out of the committee and 


placed upon the calendar. Unfortunately 


ensuing political and economic events | 
prevented a full discussion of the bill in | 


the chamber and it is still in abeyance, 


- However, the women undaunted are con- 
tinuing to bring more and more pressure 
anti they reach their 


equal nationality rights for men | and 
womei. 


Miss Leila Enders, Ridgefield Park, and — 


Miss Alice Conklin, Englewood, repre- 
sented the New Jersey State Branch of 


the National Woman’s Party. 


The women commended the Secretary 


of State for his admirable defense of 


equal nationality rights and urged him 
to continue his leadership to persuade the 
League of Nations to permit submission 


to governments of the world for a new | 


nationality convention based on equality. 


Among those present were Mrs. Olive | 


Stott Gabriel, New York, National Asso- 
ciation of Women Lawyers representa- 


tive; Miss Emma Partridge, Business and | 
Professional Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Nina — 
B. Price, Zonta Club, and Mrs. Stephen @ 
Pell, New York State Branch of the Na- © 


tional Woman’s Party. 


Women and the NEW question 
World Court has arisen to 
Haverhill (ian) 
eates of American 
: adherence to the 


World Court. The 
women are getting 


busy. The first intimation came when 


Senator J. Hamilton Lewis, himself an 
opponent of American adherence of the 
League of Nations and the World Court, 
offered a reservation which would pro 
hibit the World Court from administering 
any law based on the inequalities of sex, 


. or which did not give the women of the - 
world exactly the same standing as the | 


men. 
This action was followed by a cable- 
gram from Mrs. Alva E. Belmont, chair- 


man of the National Woman’s Party, to — 


Senator Johnson of California, denounc 
ing the League for attempting to secure 
ratification of The Hague Nationality 
Convention which is said to discriminate 
against women. 
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International at t Alva House 


in the world-wide Feminist ad- 

vance. They are active at the 

moment in demanding the right to control 

their own property and equal guardianship 

of their children,” Sefiora de Abelli, wife 

of the Minister of Bolivia to~the United 

States, told members of the National 

Woman’s Party at Alva Belmont House 
on Sunday afternoon, April 10. 

The distinguished guest was introduced 


66 B women are taking part 


by Muna Lee, of Porto Rico, director of | 
national activities of the Woman’s Party. 


Miss Lee presented Sefiora de Abelli as 
one who is in her own life representa- 
tively American in the deepest and broad- 
est sense of the term: a mutual in- 


terpreter of the North to the South, be- 


longing to both and contributing to 
better understanding each of the other. 
A native of Oregon, Sefiora de Abelli 


acquired Bolivian citizenship on her mar-— 


riage. She has spent 15 years in Bolivia, 


where her husband’s family, owners of 


a tin mine near Oruro, have been promi- 
nently identified with the political and 
diplomatie development of the republic. 
" Sefiora de Abelli said that Bolivian 


women in increasing numbers are prepar-— 


ing themselves for the professions of law, 


dentistry, and medicine, as as 
ing. 


She attributed to the an of family 3 


life in Bolivia and to the consideration 
given the opinions of women the rela- 


from the 


Equality Discussed 


HE progress of the Woman’s Party 
campaign for an Equality Reservation 


to United States entrance to the World 


Court, and reports from the Young Wom- 
en’s Council and the Students Council of 
the Woman’s Party, were featured at the 
National Woman’s Party tea at Alva Bel- 
mont House, April 17. Hostesses for the 
afternoon were Fanny Bunand-Sevastos, 
Angelina J. Carabelli, Mary Burrows, 


Garretson, Margaret Luers, and 
Allen. 


Syracuse Industrial 
A? a Woman’s Party meeting in Syra- 

racuse, New York, on April 6, a 
"igorous indictment of so-called “pro- 
; lective laws” for women workers was 
, itawn up in a statement forwarded that 


‘ame day to the International Labor 


 [ptice. The statement showed clearly 
, at laws banning night work for women 
, Uy, fixing an eight-hour day for women 
‘uly, and esablishing a minimum wage 


lor women, are a severe handicap in the | 


tively late appearance of a Feminist 


movement in that country. aS 
“Men and women alike, however,” she 


said, “have come to realize the necessity 


of economic independence for women in 
a world of changing conditions.” 
She discussed the importance of the 


_ work done by the Ateneo Femenino, femin- 


ist club, active in sponsoring the pro- 
posed bills for equal guardianship and 
property rights; and enumerated individ- 


- ual achievements by Bolivian women who 
. are in the forefront of the progressive 
movement, 


- Following Sefiora de Abelli, Tris Calder- 


head Walker, director of the campaign 


for an equality reservation to United 
States entrance to the World Court, made 
a report on the progress of that campaign, 
She explained briefly and forcefully the 
necessity of making such a reservation. 

“The game of world politics is being 
played at the expense of women,” Mrs. 


‘Walker said. “In 1930 the United States 
Government refused to sign a nationality 


convention unsatisfactory to women, and 
now we find that notwithstanding the 


position taken at that time by our Gov-— 
ernment the old world diplomats are | 


maneuvering on three fronts: 

“First: To get a sufficient number of 
European nations to ratify and thus 
begin a world code unjust to women; 

“Second: To wipe out the Women’s 
Consultative Committee at the League 


‘which has been engaged in writing a na- 


str uggle for economic independence. The 


Syracuse Branch demanded that all in- 


ternational labor conventions be based on 
the nature of the work, and not on the 
sex of the worker. | 
New Leaflet Ready : 
ONGRESSMAN LUDLOW’S speech 
on the Equal Rights Amendment has 
been printed in leaflet form and may be 
ordered from the Literature Chairman, 
144 B street N. E., Washington, at the 


following rates: 10 copies for 30 cents, 


25 copies for 75 cents, 50 copies for $1, 


copies for $2. 


Campaigners Use Transatlantic Telephone 


HE transatlantic telephone has be- 

come a factor in the Woman’s Party 
campaign for an equality reservation to 
United States entrance to the World 
Court. At six o’clock on the evening of 
April 14 Iris Calderhead Walker, director 
of the campaign, and Abby Scott Baker, 
both internationally known Feminists, 
talked from Alva Belmont House, in 
Washington, with Alice Paul, at the Ho- 


tionality convention that would be satis- 
factory to women; 


“Third: To secure the adherence of the 
United States to the World Court which 
will apply this unjust nationality code, 
which the United States has refused to 
ratify. 

“Thus, despite the best efforts of women 
throughout the world, the bureaucacy of 
the League of Nations is pressing the 
ratification of this ee Hague 


- convention, 
“The National Woman’s Party there- 


fore sponsors before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee a resolution provid- 


ing that the code of law to be adminis- 


tered by the World Court shall not con- 
tain inequalities based on sex. 


“Reservations have been presented by 
various groups of men ever since the 
Court was proposed,” Mrs. Walker con- 
tinued, “It is only when women present 
a plea, not for special consideration but 
for equal consideration, that they are told 


they are obstructionists. 


“The position of the National Woman’s 


_ Party in relation to the World Court is 


like that of Wyoming, which refused ad- 
mission to the Union unless men and 


women could have equal suffrage. 


“We ask that the United States refuse 
to go into the World Court without a 
reservation that the code of law to be 


administered by that Court shall not con- | 


tain —— based on sex.” 


tel de’ Russie in Geneva. Miss Paul is 


chairman of the Woman’s Party Commit- 


tee on International Relations, 

Mrs. Baker and Mrs. Walker reported 
to Miss Paul on the status of the equality 
reservation, and the great progress made 
in the past week. “Many Senators are 
listening to women’s demands for an 
equal nationality code for the World 
Court with increasing respect,” Mrs. 
Walker said. “Our cause is winning new 
friends every day !” 

Mrs. Walker also reported to Miss Paul 
the general court situation as seen from 
this side of the Atlantic. “There is a 
growing reluctance,” she said, “on the 
part of Senators to consider the World 
Court entrance at this time.” 

When the transatlantic call was put 
through Mrs. Baker -had just arrived 
from the Senate, where she thanked Sena- 
tor Brookhart for his remarks of April 12 
on the Senate floor on behalf of the equal- 
ity reservation. 

“Women are no longer without the 
voice of authority,” Mrs. Baker said, com- 
menting on the situation. “Unfortunately, 
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the 22 members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee include no women. Women 
can, however, make known to the Senate 
upon what terms we will consent to our 
country’s adherence to the World Court. 
In doing so, we speak with the authority 
of as many votes as men. The League of 
Nations officials, too, are almost exclu- 
sively men. They want a world code. It 
is unfortunate that after much discussion 
the only principle on ‘which they have yet 
been able to agree is injustice to women !” 


Awarded Saunders Medal | 
HE Walter Burns Saunders Medal, 
awarded each year to the nurse who 
has rendered the most praiseworthy serv- 
ice to the profession, was presented on 
April 12 to Miss Annie Warburton Good- 
rich, co-chairman with Lavinia Dock of 


the Nurses’ Council of the National Wom- 
an’s Party and dean of the Yale Univer- ~ 


sity School of Nursing. The ceremony 
took place in San Antonie, Texas, before 


more than 2,000 delegates attending the © 


conventions of the American Nurses’ As- 
gociation, the Nationa] League of Nurs- 
ing Education, and the National Organi- 
zation for Public Health Nursing. 

The presentation was made by Dr. Ed. 
ward H. Carey, president-elect of the 
American Medical Association, who said 
the medal was awarded to Miss Goodrich 
because of her activity for the betterment 
of the profession. 

This is but one of a long series of recog- 
nitions given Miss Goodrich, staunch 
Feminist and tireless worker for public 
welfare and the common good. 


‘Mrs. Walker Directs Campaign 


RIS CALDERHEAD WALKER of. 


New York, former resident of Colo- 
rado, is directing the campaign for an 
Equality Reservation to United States 


entrance to the World Court, now being» 
brilliantly waged by the National Wom- 


an’s Party at the National Capitol. 

Mrs. Walker is the wife of the late 
John Brisben Walker and daughter of 
the late Hon. William A. Calderhead, for 
many years Congressman from Kansas. 
‘She explains that the equality reservation 
to United States entrance to the World 
Court has been made imperative by the 
unwillingness of the League of Nations 


to permit reconsideration of the unjust 


nationality convention adopted at The 
Hague Conference in 1930, which dis- 
criminates against women in their na- 
tionality 


Reads ' ‘Jailed for Freedom” 
Bay Springs, Mississippi, 
April 7, 1932. 
National Woman’s Party, | 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Ladies—Some time ago, from a 
- pequest made by our Congressman, Hon. 
Ross A. Collins of Mississippi, there was 


sent to the Bay Springs Library a book 
entitled, “Jailed for Freedom,” and some — 


half a dozen pamphlets. 

They have been an eye-opener to me 
and all the rest of our club who have read 
them, and hereafter I sincerely believe 
that we will all better appreciate the work 
of the National Woman’s Party and see 
more why we should vote than we did 
before. 

JT, as chairman of our Year Book Com- 
mittee, wrote Mr. Collins for some infor- 
mation about noted women of America, 
as we wished to make that a study for 
the coming year, and [ found it difficalt 


. to get just what we wanted. He has al- 
ways been so good about doing things 


that his people need done, ‘I .felt sure 
that he’d be able to help me, and he did 
beyond what I expected. | 

In behalf of our elub, which is “The 


- Bay Springs Improvement Club,” I sin- 
-cerly thank Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont 
for her kind donation of the book which 


is so instructive and readable, and the 


_Woman’s Party for the pamphlets. 


Yours in appreciation, 


Respectfully, 
(Signed) Mrs. F. Tuicpen. 


Secretary of State Questioned 
\ N the eve of his departure for Geneva, 
Secretary of State Henry L. Stim- 
was called before the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the United States Senate to 
answer questions concerning the terms of 
American adherence to the World proto- 


cols, now under consideration by nine 


committee. 
Among the terms of adherence to the 
Court is the reservation demanded by 


_ American women. Although the commit- 


tee met in executive session, it is public 
knowledge that questions were asked the 
Secretary of Siate about The Hague na- 
tionality convention, and this Govern- 
ment’s solitary vote against it. 

His answers brought out that The 
Hague Convention, when ratified, will be 
a part of the code of law which the World 
Court will be bound to apply. It was 
emphasized that American women had 
taken the lead at The Hague conference 
in protesting against this convention 
based on inequality for women, and it 
was recalled that the State Department 
in a note to the League of Nations signed 
by Mr. Stimson had given as a reason 
for not becoming a party to the con- 


vention that it was unsatisfactory to ~ 


women, 


Miss Hill States Position 


LSIE HILL of Connecticut is taking 


a leading part in the campaign for 
an equality reservation to United States 
adherence to the World Court. 

- Miss Hill, a graduate of Vassar, is the 
wife of Prof. Albert Levitt and daughter 


of the late Hon. Ebenezer J. Hill, who 


Equal Rights 


represented Connecticut in the United 
_ States Congress for man; 


years. 

“The National Wo ’s Party had 
hoped it would not be necessary to offer 
this reservation to our country’s entrance 


to the World Court,” Miss Hill said. “We 


feel it has become necessary, because 
women are deeply concerned with the 
kind of law the World Court is going to 
apply. To have a World Court there 
must be a world code, the jurists say. | 
“The only part of this code now writ. 
ten is the nationality convention drafted | 
by The Hague Codification Conference ip 
1930, and presented hy. the League of 
Nations to the nations of the world for 
ratification. The United States has re. 
fused to ratify, but three other nations 


have done so. This convention, based on 
inequality, is unacceptable to women 


every where. 
“We must safeguard against the dan- 


ger that the world code which the World 


Court will apply shall repeat all the Old 


World inequalities to which the American 


spirit is opposed. _ 
“We of the National Woman’s Party 


are not opposed to the World Court; but 


we demand a code of law to serve this 
court which secures equality for men and 
women in nationality rights.” 


An Objectionable Policy 
ARIE T. LOCKWOOD, a member of | 
the Woman’s Party at Middletown, | 


‘Del., writes Equal Rights, as follows: 


“y am a policy holder of the National 
Protective Insurance Association, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. Cir- 
culars have been sent out by the company 


_ that a new kind of health insurance could 
_ be applied for by policy holders. I a ; 


plied. Note the results.” 
The letter from the insurance company © 
to Miss Lockwood is as follows: 
“We are in receipt of your application 
for one of our health policies, together 
with your check for $4.00. At the present 
time we are not issuing health insurance 
to the women. Our health policy is issued 


- to employed men only, between the ages 


of 18 and 59, who are in good health. We, 
therefore, could not accept your applica- 
tion and we are returning your check for 
$4.00 to you. 7 

“Regretting that we cannot be of set- 


vice to you, we are, 


“Yours very truly, 
| “M. M. WALKER, 
“Health Dept.” 
| These discriminations against womel 
by insurance companies are very frequen! 
and should be protested by the women 
concerned. 
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